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Labor  Problems  in  the  Post -War  Period* 

ThequestionvskiAdandaiaAeJron^ 

omuU  the  presetU  great  awaiBmi$ig  is  the  qtiestim  of  labor, 

— FMident  WUrnm  in  his  mennge  to  ooi^ren  on  May  20, 1919. 


JT  is  daily  becoming  more  evident  that  the  eco- 
noniic  readjustments  of  the  post-war  period  tran- 
scend in  importance  the  purely  political  issues.  In- 
deed, the  principal  political  questions  now  engaging 
the  world's  attention  are  significant,  chiefly  because 
of  thdr  relation  to  the  solution  of  essentially  eco- 
nomic problems,  prominent  am<mg  which  are  ques- 
tions direct^  affecting  woiUng  people. 

The  adoptwn  of  labor's  so-called  Magna  Charta 
hfy  the  Peace  Conference  and  the  ^ph^s  hud  upcm 
Ubor  questions  Presid^t  Wilscm  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  dO,  is  evidcaice  of  w<H4d-wide  re- 
cognition of  this  fact  Andfiarl]i«noie,tbeFresdent 
has  described  the  labcv  programme  of  the  Peace  Cotir- 
ference  as  "one  of  the  most  gratifying  achievements 
of  the  Conference;"  while  Lord  Beading,  the  retiring 
British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  has  de^ 
clared:  "The  most  important  thing  in  the  Peace 
Conference  in  Paris  was  the  agreement  on  the  labor 
question.  It  is  an  event  of  far-reaching  importance 
that  this  general  agreement  should  have  been  mrived 
at  by  the  various  nations  in  the  Conference." 

An  eight-hour  working  day,  or  a  forty-eight  hour 
week;  a  weekly  rest  period  of  at  least  twenty-four 
hours;  the  abolition  of  child  labor;  the  granting  to 
men  and  women  of  equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value, 
and  the  statemrait  ol  the  principle  that  labor  shall 
not  be  regarded  m^^  as  a  commodity  or  article  of 
commerce,  are  among  the  important  provisions  which 
have  bem  incorporated  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Vnifle 
th^  are  not  kw8  landing  within  the  ooontries  wfaidi 
sign  the  treaty,  intamatixmal  public  ofnnion,  with 
the  possibility  of  eoonomic  inessure  in  the  back- 
ground, is  rdied  upon  to  dbtain  fuIfiHment  cf  the 
pledges. 

It  is  also  significant  that  a  statement  of  principles 
prepared  with  a  view  to  furnishing  a  basis  on  which 
American  industry  can  build  a  national  labor  pro- 
gramme was  recently  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote 
of  the  membership  of  the  Chamber  of  ComnusEoe  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Thb  Testing  of  Our  Industrial  Order 
The  menace  of  Bolshevism,  with  its  destruction  of 
fundamental  bases  of  industrial  and  social  life,  con- 

*BaiiriDt«d  from  the  New  YoA  Tunes  of  SuuUy.  June  8.  1910. 


tinues  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  The  British, 
however,  in  their  characteristic  fashion,  are  under- 
taking the  establishment  of  an  industrial  parlia- 
ment for  the  cooijeration  of  employers  and  employes, 
which,  with  its  unprecedented  legal  sanctions,  prom- 
ise's an  unusually  effective  safeguard  against  in- 
dustrial warfare.  In  this  countrj',  on  the  one  hand, 
labor  unrest  is  manifest  in  the  sporadic  appearance 
of  radical  agitators  and  attempts  here  and  there  to 
humdi  a  hbor  political  party.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ki^and's  exampfe  has  aheadty  resulted  here  in  ap- 
peab  to  Fkendent  Vnism  to  call  a  national  oonfeienee 
cf  euqdoyers  and  empkyes  similar  to  that  wUch  as- 
sembled recently  in  Eni^and. 

These  examples  of  social  farment  are  at  least  ua- 
pcuiant  enoQ^  to  imind  us  that  the  f  oundationa  of 
^  .OttMPdpgtajgJ  1^  fPMM  awt  ilMl  Oa^ 

jmcesses  of  social  leadjustm^t  have  been 
mightily  since  the  summer  of  1914. 

The  mobilization  of  virtually  whole  nations  for 
service  at  the  battle  fronts  and  behind  the  lines  in  a 
conmion  cause — involving  as  it  did  industrial  di»- 
location  and  hasty  attempts  at  readjustment  of  i«o- 
ductive  factors  to  serve  the  ends  of  war,  and  occa- 
sioning marked  changes  in  the  relative  distribution 
of  personal  incomes — has  wrought  changes  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  which  cannot  be  wholly  undone.  Nor 
is  a  complete  return  to  former  conditions  desirable. 
Wherever,  in  the  interest  of  war-time  efficiency,  new 
methods  and  relations  in  industrj^  have  been  devel- 
oped which  may  be  advantageous  in  peace  also,  their 
retention  wiD  be  advisaUe. 

But  the  need  for  saf^poarding  and  extending  cer- 
tain advances  made  in  tiie  war  period  and  at  the  same 
time  for  retracing  our  stcfw  in  other  directions  makea 
the  tasks  of  inchubiial  readjustment  unusual^  oom- 
and  difficult  at  tiie  present  time. 

At  every  tiun  in  the  processes  cl  indusfatial  lead- 
justment  the  interests  ct  the  woildng  peo|de,  bodi  as 
factors  in  production  and  as  memben  of  society,  are 
involved.  Social  obligations  <m  the  part  of  both  the 
wage-earners  and  the  wageiMyers — no  less  than 
ri{^ts  of  long  standing  or  fortuitous  gdns  and  advan- 
tages obtained  in  an  emergency  which  demanded 
sweeping  alterations  with  no  time  for  a  im^mg  of 


any  but  immetfiate  results— f or  the  sineereat  df- 
loctB  to  realise  in  industfy,  as  in  govevnment,  the 
potostial  benefits  of  the  militaiy  vicU»y. 

BUPLOTUXNT 

More  urgent  even  than  the  rdative  wage  rates  in 
the  tranffltion  period  is  the  question  of  employment. 
It  is  better  that  there  i^ould  be  a  fid^  oocupkd  lab(»r 
losoe,  even  at  mmfy  living  wages,  than  that  large 
numbers  of  potential  wcwkers  should  be  for  any  con- 
fflderaUe  period  invdhmtaxify  idle  -wMk  the  rCToain- 
der  receive  adequate  compensation.  The  possibility 
of  wide^read  unemployment  during  the  transition 
period  was  not  unforeseen.  It  was  generally  expected 
that  the  demand  for  labor  would  be  reduced  and  the 
ntmihor  of  potential  workers  augmented  forthwith 
when  the  war  should  end.  Moreover,  the  armistice 
came  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  season  when  in 
normal  times  the  extent  of  unemployment  occasioned 
by  the  slackening  or  susi^ensiou  of  activity  in  our  sea- 
sonal industries  is  greatest. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  armistice  was  signed, 
the  expected  restoration  of  the  normal  current  de- 
mands of  business,  supplemented  by  the  large  wait- 
ing demands  in  many  lines  of  production  due  to  the 
depreciation  of  customary  stocks  of  goods,  and  by 
more  than  ordinary  peace-time  requirements  in  for- 
eiga  markets^  prraaised  ^WiMk'OTou^' to  prevent  a  ~ 
critical  cmidition  of  unemploym!rat*-4f  onl^  a  fair 
measure  of  business  confidenoe  couU  be  maintained 
and  the  requisite  moUIity  on  the  p»rt  of  workers 
could  be  eflfeefced  and  ri^t^  contrdled  - 

Fortumite|y»  too,  when  the  fighting  ended  this 
country  was  better  equipped  than  ever  before  with 
madhinery  far  the  redistribution  ot  woiters  in  large 
Dumbers.  Hie  United  States  Employment  Sarvioe, 
devdoped  in  order  to  prcnide  workers  for  the  war  in- 
dustries with  a  mininwim  of  disturbance  to  normal 
and  necessary  production^  was  nation-wide,  supple- 
menting the  Stale*  mnmeipal,  and  private  emiJogr- 
ment  agencies* 

The  first  essential,  however,  was  and  is,  not  tbat 

the  machinery  for  bringing  workers  and  jobs  to- 
gether should  be  perfected,  but  that  industrial  pro- 
duction should  proceed  prompUy  and  in  such  volume 
as  to  afford  adequate  opportunity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  nation's  labor  forces.  Although  much  of 
the  so-called  war  work  was  readily  continued  as 
peace  work  without  interruption,  and  without  any 
change  in  the  technique  of  plant  oi>eration  or  any  un- 
usual change  in  the  labor  personnel,  reduced  activity 
in  many  other  lines  of  enterprise  was  necessary  as  a 
result  of  the  previous  industrial  mobilization  for  war 
purposes.  Unemployment  on  a  large  scale,  there- 
fore, could  be  avoided  only  by  a  prompt  resumption 


ijt  approximately  normal  production  in  lines  in  whidi 
tibere  had  been  redueticm  w  suspension  of  activity. 

A  Comprehensive  PnocnAiocE  Needed 

In  view  of  the  certainty  that  the  end  of  the  war, 
however  remote  it  might  be,  would  entaU  such  a  read- 
justment of  mdustry,  clearly  there  was  need  for  defin- 
it^ess  <tf  pbui  and  organization  in  preparation  f(» 
the  emeigencF-  Unfcnrtunately,  however,  partly  be- 
cause of  our  ccmcentration  upon  the  immediate 
tasks  of  makix^  war,  we  dU  not  formulate  a  natiooal 
policy  or  program  for  reconstruction.  Consequentlty 
when  the  war  was  virtually  ended  in  November,  there 
began  a  rapid  demobilization  ot  the  woiicers  in  war 
industries  and  of  the  militarj'^  forces,  accompanied  by 
a  degree  of  unemployment  and  hardship  which  might 
in  part  have  been  avoided.  The  necessary  delays  in 
bringing  home  our  overseas  forces  have  saved  us  from 
a  much  more  difficult  situation.  And  probably  be- 
cause the  worst  predictions  of  the  alarmists  have  not 
materialized  in  six  months,  we  have  not  l)een  deeply 
moved  meanwhile  by  a  considerable  volume  of  non- 
employment,  nor  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  State  and  local  governments  and  even  j^ri  vate 
o^anizaticms  to  supply  the  money  required  for  the 
maintainance  of  activities  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  suspended  in  ccmsequence  ot  the  failure  ci 
the  late  Ccmgress  to  provide  funds  for  the  oontmua- 
tion  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

It  is  not  too  late»  perhaps,  even  now  to  formulate 
a  national  reooostruetioii  program  whieh  may  be 
made  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  whole  country  in 
the  remaining  pmod  of  industrial  readjustmrat. 

Without  apedal  pressure,  emidoyers  have  m  the 
nuiin  shown  a  du^MWticm  to  give  thrir  fom^  em- 
ployes preference  rei^iecting  positicms  as  they  are  dis- 
charged from  governmental  service.  \Miile  their  ac- 
tion in  accordance  with  this  commendable  s{Hrit  in- 
volves in  some  cases  the  displaeem^t  of  other  equal- 
ly efficient  workers,  probably  more  often  the  return- 
ing soldiers  thus  far  have  supplemented  rather  than 
displaced  those  who  have  in  some  measure  taken 
their  places  in  industiy  during  the  war. 

LaXD  SSKTtliEAfENT 

On  the  other  hand,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  many 
soldiers  cannot  or  will  not  resume  thdr  fcxmer  posi- 
tions in  industr>\  Secretary  Lane's  proposed  meas- 
ures for  encouraging  the  soldiers  to  settle  upon  un- 
used land,  of  which  we  have  many  millions  of  acres 
capable  of  utilization,  might,  if  enacted  into  law, 
materially  assist  in  redistributing  the  nation's  work- 
ers. More  than  one-third  of  our  soldiers  came  from 
farms,  but  it  cannot  be  foretold  in  what  proportions 
these  will  seek  other  employment  or  ia  what  degree 


lUs  diiftiDg  win  be  offset  by  those  from  other  call- 
ings who,  made  acquainted  tor  the  first  time  by  their 
war  service  with  the  attracticms  of  outdoor  will 
wish  to  try  the  fortunes  of  pioneers.  It  is  probaUe 
that  oolty  as  some  Imn  of  community  sdtkanent,as 
distinct  tram  the  ooenpatioQ  of  the  iadated  f ann,  is 
^ovided  tor,  will  measures  tor  the  caicoiBagenieat 
of  land  oociqMiM^  be  eq>eciaDy  snooesafuL 

Bcmn  EuTLononr 

Public  wcn^Bs  offer  an  <^>pcHtunity  to  employ  tem- 
porarify  « laxge  and  variaUe  labor  fence  during  the 
tzaofliiioii  period.  One  of  our  foremost  students  of 
public  works  has  estimated  tbat  the  postpcmed  enter- 
prises of  1§17  and  1918  and  the  work  wiiidi  would 
normaQy  be  undertaken  in  1919,  would  together  em^ 
ploy  j^400,000  workers  for  three  numths  at  good 
wages.  In  addition,  there  are  proposed  redamar 
tion  and  irrigation  imdertakings  and  the  imi^ove- 
ment  of  port  facilities  in  preparation  for  a  greatly 
expanded  foreign  trade  which  would  furnish  employ- 
ment for  both  skilled  and  unskilled  workers.  These 
undertakings  do  not  represent  "make-work  "schemes, 
lacking  economic  justification  in  themselves.  All  are 
needed  improvements. 

Generally  speaking,  we  in  this  country  have  never 
appreciated  the  advantages  of  prosecuting  public 
woA  vigorously  in  times  of  dadc  industrial  employ- 
meat.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  States  and 
citaes  wiO  jcHu  in  the  movement  already  begun  in  the 
East  for  the  estaUidunent  <if  emraigem^  puMac  wodcB 
ftmds  and  machinery  for  the  dirinusemeat  of  these 
funds  as  the  state  of  the  Um  market  may  warrant. 

A  BiauAsnvsLT  BmyuoBD  Lasob  Surly 

Normally,  before  the  war,  we  had  a  net  addition 
to  our  population  throu^  immigrtttion  of  about 
900,000  a  year— ia  1918  more  tiian  1,100,000  i&os 
vrere  admitted  to  tidscounliy.  Daring  the  wiiole  of 
tihe  war  period  our  labor  mxpfiy  has  been  augmented 
biy  ieim  immigrants  than  formerly  came  in  a  nn^ 
year,  and  recently  the  influx  has  been  of  insignificant 
propor&naB*  With  the  removal  of  icsttietions,  great 
numbers  of  our  foreign  bom  are  now  returning  to 
Eun^  or  making  ready  to  go,  and  it  is  probable  that 
immigration  on  a  large  scale  will  not  intensify  our 
employment  problem  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
disparity  of  wages  and  other  conditions  affecting  the 
workers  here  and  in  Europe  has  been  lessened.  These 
changes,  together  with  the  reduction  of  Europe's 
man  power,  have  in  part  removed  the  causes  which 
led  to  our  former  heavy  immigration. 

Of  the  many  women  who  were  drawn  into  indus- 
trial employment  for  the  first  time  during  the  war 
the  larger  part  will  probably  constitute  a  relatively 


permanent  addition  to  the  labor  supply,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  number  of  women  in  industry 
in  the  next  few  ^KSKtk  will  increase,  rather  than  de- 
crease, with  the  improvement  in  business  conditions, 

In  view  of  the  immense  increase  in  our  [)roductive 
capacity,  effected  during  the  war,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  our  capital  equipment  is  sufficient 
to  occupy  the  entire  labor  force  of  the  country. 
And  it  should  be  botne  in  mind  that  every  producer 
is  also  a  conimmer.  Normally  ^dieoever  lab<»eni 
are  added  to  the  i»evious  woridng  foroQ,  they  do  not 
mev^  camptbe  tor  exbtmg  poritioas,  but,  by  ^rtoe 
of  tiieir  nei^  acquired  meomes,  expemi  their 
suB^ticm  and  therd>y  create  demand  for  the  ser- 
vioes  of  other  wodoers.  Our  fundamental  problem  of 
enqikgrmfiat,  tihen,  is  one  of  adjusting  the  productive 
equij^ent  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  requiremeola 
of  peace.  There  will  be  no  real  insufficiency  of  oppor- 
timities  for  employment,  once  the  nation's  industrial 
madiinezy  is  adjusted  to  its  new  tasks. 

Wages 

The  existing  wage  scales,  qieaking  generally,  are 
anomalous.  Nearly  all  rates  were  advanced  during 
the  war,  but  in  a  most  irregular  manner.   For  some 

workers  the  wage  advances  were  almost  negligible, 
and  for  others,  several  hundred  per  cent.  The  pay  of 
comparatively  few,  it  appears,  however,  increased 
relatively  as  much  as  did  commodity  prices  or  the 
cost  of  Hving.  Thus,  while  on  the  whole  average 
money  wages  have  increased  greatly  in  this  country 
since  1914,  the  real  wages,  the  purchasing  fK)wer  of 
the  workers'  earnings,  have  doubtless  dechned  during 
the  war.  This  is  the  rq>etition  of  a  familiar  experi- 
mce*  Ftectically  without  exertion,  in  cases  of  wide 
and  iMotractod  fioctuatioDs  of  commodity  prices  in 
either  direction,  wages  lag  bdiind  prices,  rising  and 
falling  somewhttt  tan%.  After  the  Qnl  War,  for 
example,  the  general  trend  of  wages  continued  iq>- 
ward  for  several  years,  although  commodity  prices 
meamrinle  dedined  materially  and  ahoMt  without 
interruption. 

Most  commodity  prices  have  ^^^i^A^  jf  at  all, 
very  gradually,  and  perhaps  wage  rates  have  not 
fallen  as  much  as  have  average  prices  since  the  ending 
of  the  war.  But  the  maintenance  ct  rates  have  been 
offset  in  part  by  reduction  or  suspension  of  over-time 
employment  and  special  or  bonus  payments.  If 
we  may  assume  that  pre-war  wages  represented  sub- 
stantial justice  under  the  conditions  then  prevailing, 
the  logic  of  the  greatly  confused  wage  sitnation  re- 
quires— if  the  accustomed  standards  of  living  are  to 
be  maintained — that  the  pay  of  some  workers  should 
advance  further  in  order  to  overtake  the  iriorejised 
cost  of  living.   The  living  wage,  as  a  basic  payment 


to  afl  those  wkose  services  are  required  in  industiy,  is 
now  mare  Smiy  established  than  ever  before,  sdnoe 
it  has  reetdved  offidal  saaction  in  connection  vrith 
Government  control  of  war  industry.  Employers 
who  have  ahrays  mignidgm^  paid  a  Kving  wage  as 
a  minfinmn  will  wdcome  eveiy  influenee  that  prom- 
ises to  help  rid  indusby  ol  those  parasitic  entcNP^ 
prises  which  compete  unfairly  with  le^timate 
businett  by  fB^pmg  umeasonaMly  low  wages. 

PBODVcfnosf  Snoxjua  Govebn  WAGsa 

But  it  also  seems  obvious  that  scmie  wages,  rmsed 
unduly  durii^  the  war,  should  be  lowered.  Thete  b 
no  inexhaustible  capital  fund  from  windi  wages  may 

be  paid.  Oviy  in  so  far  as  men  produce  may  they  ex- 
pect to  be  compensated.  Production  is  measured  in 
terms  of  prices,  and  if  the  prices  of  the  products  of 
labor  decline  in  the  world's  markets  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, other  things  being  equal,  that  the  pay  of 
workers  producing  the  goods  will  and  should  be  ad- 
justed accordingly.  Most  workers,  however,  do  not 
reason  concerning  their  wages  in  terms  of  compara- 
tive costs  of  production  and  selling  prices.  Once 
their  wages  have  attained  a  new  high  level,  they  usu- 
ally contest  any  lowering  of  the  wages  when  the  prices 
of  the  goods  they  help  to  produce  decline  along  with 
general  prices. 

~^  Hence  it  is  to  be  expected  that  wage  reductions, 
however  much  they  may  be  justified  by  the  trend  of 
commodity  prices,  will  in  most  cases  be  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  workers  dHBftves.  Industrial  man- 
agers win  do  well  not  to  igmne  the  p^chology  of  the 
labor  factor  in  productira.  It  care  is  exmnsed  to 
propose  reducticms  in  wages  onl^y  where  the  justifi- 
catimi  is  dtetafy  obvious,  a  great  deal  of  troublesome 
friction  may  be  avmded.  Mtmov^,  f ar-^^ted  gea- 
embbip,  as  well  as  good  buaness,  will  lequiie  tiiat, 
in  any  TM^ustmeat  doimward  of  profits  and  wages 
wiiicli  miy  be  neoessaiy  in  the  transition  period, 
proSiB  on  the  whole  should  be  reduced  first.  It  is 
furttmi^  that  c»q;A)yers  generally  have  largely  been 
governed  by  sueh  considerations  in  the  readjustmnt 
of  wages  in  veeent  months. 

PouTiCAi*  Wage  Making  a  Dangsbous  Fa£C£D£NT 

It  is  unfortunate  that  other  than  economic  con- 
siderations appear  to  have  been  influential  facti»sin 
the  fixing  of  wages  in  some  branches  of  industiy  under 
Government  ccmtroL 

We  should  remember  that  wage-making  for  politi- 
ealt  rath^  than  economic  considerations  in  puUic 
service  enterprises,  is  fraught  with  danger  for  all  con- 
oemed.  It  is  almost  certain  to  be  unfair  to  either  the 
public  or  the  wage-earner.  It  may  be  unfair  to  the 
public  throu^  unwarranted  inmases  which  place 


an  undue  tax  upon  productimi  and  distribution  which 
would  handicap  agriculture,  uidustiy ,  and  oommeroe, 
and  prevent  oon^ietition  with  othar  natimis,  it 
may  be  unfair  to  the  wage-eamar  throng  tlie  pdBti- 
cal  ascmdan^  of  those  who  would  refuse  just  com- 
pensation to  employes. 

Any  other  basis  than  that  of  sound  economic  law — 
whidi,  of  course,  indudes  wtlSng  recognition  <tf  the 
just  demancb  of  wage-eamm  and  enH^tened  and 
sgnmpathetic  conaoderation  of  thmr  welfare  and  con- 
tentment-^ the  z^dmng  of  public  scarvice  is  certain 
to  be  unsatisfactory  and  inequitable.  The  io^port* 
ance  of  maintaining  this  form  of  service  on  a  budness 
basis  to  the  producer,  the  shipper,  the  merchant,  and 
the  general  consumer  can  hardly  be  over-emphasized. 
Each  has  an  important  interest  in  the  problem  and  it 
may  he  reasonably  assumed  that  in  the  event  of  any 
substantial  injustice  being  done  to  any  important 
class  by  arbitrary  political  action,  violent  reactions 
and  changes  would  follow  here  as  they  have  else- 
where»  to  the  constant  unsetthng  of  the  situation. 

Hours 

And  we  should  also  guard  against  that  absolutely 
false  economic  theory-  which  certain  labor  interests 
advocate,  namely,  that  indefinite  reduction  of  hours 
benefits  labor  by  a  miilliplication  of  jobs.  While  the 
length  of  the  workin^^  day  is  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance in  safeguarding  the  health  and  efficiency  of 
the  workers  and  in  tiie  promotion  of  a  wholesome 
civic  life,  the  indefinite  reduction  of  hours  does  not 
enhance  the  welfare  of  those  who  toil.  Nor  is  the 
day  which  yields  temporarily  the  nm^rimtim  output 
of  product  necessarily  the  most  defenaiUe.  The 
whde  span  of  the  workers'  lives  must  be  envisaged, 
and  hours  should  confoim  to  two  requiranmta— 
the  alnding  wdfare  of  the  worims  and  sustained  pro- 
duction at  the  magimimi  level  cemaBslent  withtiiis 
wdfare. 

Anything  whidi  curtaib  produetivity,  whether  it 
be  fay  means  of  diorter  hours  or  Umiting  the  output 
of  eveiy  woviGer  m  an  oiganisatixm  to  that  of  t^ 
est  and  most  incompetent,  eventually  exacts  a  pen- 
alty from  the  individual  as  well  as  from  his  com- 
munity and  society  in  genmL  Increased  produc- 
tivity, on  the  other  hand,  promotes  prosperity  and, 
in  the  long  run,  provides  labor  with  a  larger  share  <rf 
mA  Qsaiy  the  essentials  but  also  the  hnmries  of  life* 

ISDVBTBJUiL  RfiL&TIONS 

Dining  tbe  war,  union  standard  of  enqrioyment  in 
the  main  were  adopted  by  the  Govenmiait  in  the  in- 
terest ot  prompt  production  in  the  omtrolled  war 
industries.  And  the  almost  unanimous  response  of 
our  kibor  leadem  and  their  f<dbwen  to  the  need  of  the 


eountiy  for  patriotic  advice  in  time  of  war  won  favor 
in  unmfaal  ^gree  with  the  American  peoide  as  a 
whole.  In  fact,  the  prestige  and  mflumse  of  organ- 
ised labor  in  this  country  were  never  so  great  as  at  the 
temunaticm  of  the  war.  But  liiis  CThaaoed  preside 
remdted  chiefly  from  the  fOBBSK$8t  by  goveramratal 
agencies  of  temporary  war  powm.  Can  it  survive 
the  suspension  or  abolition  of  these  powers? 

It  may  be  that  we  shall  have  to  institute  in  this 
country  something  comparable  to  the  industrial 
councils  in  England — ^national,  district,  and  plant 
organizations  for  the  various  industries,  in  which  em- 
ployers and  employes  are  represented  and  which  can 
act  with  authority  and  in  orderly  fashion  for  their 
respective  industries.  The  degree  of  protection 
against  certain  objectionable  coni|x^titive  practices 
within  their  own  groups,  which  this  type  of  organi- 
zation offers  employers,  will  probably  prove  one  of  its 
principal  benefits. 

CcmraAXi  Co^m&.7H»r  NncEBaAiiT 

But  whether  this  ot  some  other  plan  is  adopted, 
labor  wiUdoubtlessinsistiiMgreafflngbrupontherii^tof 
eoBeetive  bargaining,  and,  in  the  long  run,  those  em- 
pkiyers  will  fare  best  wfao  are  diqxised  to  take  labor 
by  the  hand  rather  than  by  the  throat  likewise, 
those  laboms  will  gam  most  and  permaneatily  who 
deserve  to  be  taken  by  the  hand. 

But  collective  bargaining  is  not  a  panacea  and 
alone  cannot  safeguard  all  the  interests  involved  in 
the  wage  system.  Back  of  all  the  machinery  for  col- 
lective bargaining,  if  it  is  to  function  well,  must  be 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  form  of  cooperation.  Benev- 
olent employers,  sincerely  desirous  of  giving  their 
employes  generous  treatment,  have  time  and  again 
failed  to  win  their  employes'  confidence  or  loyalty. 
If  such  well-intentioned  efforts  can  fail  completely 
and  so  frequently,  may  it  not  be  that  neither  side  in 
the  labor  controversy  really  understands  the  other? 
Mutual  misunderstanding  affords  no  basis  for  coop- 
eration in  productive  ent^prise. 

Admittedly,  labor  is  not  always  sufficien%  inter- 
ested in  the  quantity  and  quality  ot  prodiKtion — 
whidi  constitute  the  source  ct  wages  and  the  only 
continuing  wage  fund.  For  tliis  altitude  labor  is  not 
soMy  tobeUamed.  Hie  advantages  vdddimAy  re- 
vert to  the  worioers  as  oonsumm  genetaOly  are  too 
remote  to  dirit  any  qiecial  emoem  in  indtvidnd 
ciencgr  in  productioii.  IhrofitHdiaring  schemes  and 
the  like  are  often  suspected  because  arlntrarily  con- 
trolled from  above.  Scientific  management,  so- 
calledt  whatever  may  be  its  potential  merits,  has  had 
few  if  any  real  trials,  for  it  can  have  a  fair  test  onily 
when  more  cordial  relations  exist  between  labor  and 
capital  than  are  usually  to  be  found  today.  Such 
means  alone^  then,  do  not  promise  gen«^  recoipu- 


tioii  of  tiie  banc  partnership  of  cafHtal  and  labor  in 
prodttctioD  at  its  best  Is  there  no  wi^  out?  Must 
we  charge  the  idiole  difficulty  to  the  Aont^atab^ 
of  bmnannatiue? 

Some  Possible  Aids 

The  first  essential  is  an  understanding  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  tlie  undertaking.  To  secure  in  the  average 
worker  genuine  interest  in  his  prwluct,  when,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  he  is  subjected  to  the  deadening  mo- 
notony of  the  routine  of  machine  pHxluction,  is  a  for- 
midable task.  And  he  would  be  a  hold  reformer  who 
could  confidently  set  forth  in  detail  a  plan  fitted  to 
every  exigency  iu  the  adjustment  of  industrial  rela- 
tions. 

Something  has  been  gained,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the 
recent  spread  of  the  idea  that  tlie  manag^nrat  of 
men  is  a  fundion  that  not  every  man  with  mcHi^ 
and  a  taetoty  undc^  his  ocmtrol  ean  eserdse,  that  it 
reqmres  apedal  alulity  and  consequently  special 
training.  The  enqdoynmit  managers  today— -and 
thrir  mmbm  have  nndtiplied  raj^dly — r^>resent  a 
departure  in  industrial  en^nemog  whi«di  mmts  en- 
couragement. Whra  there  are  mi»e  and  better  qual- 
ified managers  of  personnel  we  shall  be  farther  ad- 
vanced toward  an  aooeptaUe  adjustment  of  indus- 
trial relations. 

But,  in  the  final  analysis,  lasting  progress  iu  this 
direction  must  rest  upon  a  spirit  of  cooperation,' 
which  finds  expression  in  a  genuinely  democratic  con- 
trol of  the  conditions  of  employment.  This  d(H*s  not 
mean  that  the  direction  of  enterprise  can  be  handed 
over  bodily  to  a  committee  of  workers  lacking  special 
ability  and  training  for  nianagerial  ta-sks.  It  does 
mean  that  neither  those  who  receive  nor  thogje  who 
pay  wages  have  an  exclusive  right  to  deteHMII'tfie 
whole  range  of  ccmditimis  undor  whadi  the  wodc  of 
the  WQvld  shaU  be  dme.  In  {ffctait  day  ocMporate 
activity  in  buoness  the  actual  managers  r^nesrat 
other  people  who  supply  ^  in  whole  or»  usually,  in  pari, 
the  capital  emph^red.  Sinoe  tlie  managers  direct  the 
himmn  as  wefl  as  the  material  fai^ors  in  praduotion,  it 

migbt,  pethaps,  be  wdl  to  allow  tlw  wwkets  aoma 
^vect  paiti^iatioa  m  die  ohoioe  of  the  managfBs. 

POLmCAL  AWB  AX0  MBTHOOa 

The  drift  of  recent  events  has  produced  a  new 

crisis  in  the  American  labor  movement.  There  has 
been  formulated  no  consistent  naticmal  labor  policy. 
During  Uie  war  one  am  of  the  Government  was  sanc- 
tioning or  requiring  collective  bargaining  and  union 
standards  in  war  work  while  another  arm  was  prose- 
cuting men  for  concerted  action.  Even  more  note- 
worthy was  the  virtual  denial  by  judicial  edict  of  the 
right  of  workers  to  organize  against  the  wishes  of  their 
employers. 


All  this,  together  with  the  uncertainties  and  per- 
plesdties  <^  a  readjustment  period,  is  bringing  to  the 
fore  once  again  the  question  of  possible  political  ac- 
ti\nty  by  workers  as  such.  The  kind  of  discontent 
which,  nurtured  in  a  soil  of  economic  oppression  and 
almost  universal  ignorance  in  certain  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, has  been  destructive  of  social  order  there,  is  not 
wholly  wanting  in  this  countr>\  Thanks  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  average  American,  however,  we  have 
a  degree  of  immunity  against  ultra-radical  teachings 
which  makes  improbable  a  serious  disturbance  of  our 
social  order  by  violent  socialism. 

Nevertheless,  political  activity  of  an  unaccustomed 
sort  may  appear  soon  in  this  country.  There  is  a  no- 
ticeable cleavage  within  the  ranks  of  labor  over  the 
question  of  forming  a  labor  political  party  here,  such 
as  already  exists  in  £ngland  and  elsewhere.  Here- 
istote  the  wage-eonsdoasiiesB  ci  the  typical  Ameri* 
can  labor  unioii  has  been  so  oigrosdng  as  to  preclude 
any  pc^tical  aetivity  b^<nid  the  effort  of  the  leaden 
to  torn  tbe  labor  TOte  to  this  or  that  party. 

It  is  the  new  mtemational  ntuation,  however, 
ra&a  than  the  perplexing  domestic  problems,  that 
win  piovide  the  strongest  gnmnd  of  si^port  for  the 
indiHent  pditicd  activity  df  labor  in  tins  countiy. 
Ebeirtim  hbor  parties  urill  be  heaid  in  national  and 
jntemational  ooundls  in  the  d^mnination  of  ques- 
tkms  of  vital  import  to  woildng  peofde  evexyiriiere. 
Whether  or  not  the  American  labor  moveancnt 
develop  a  distinctively  poHtical  organization,  it  may, 
indeed,  be  hoped  that  the  discussion  of  the  issue  will 
at  least  broaden  the  vision  of  some  leaders  to  whom 
the  driving  of  the  wage-bargain  has  hithearto  been  a 
sufficient^  absorbing  task. 

Intebnationai.  Scandabds 

A  CQsroUaiy  of  the  doser  political  idations  between 
nations  in  general,  lAidh  shooMresuh  from theton^ 
tioii  of  a  Leagoe  of  Nations,  win  be  a  revision  of  oer^ 
tain  bases  of  international  competition.  The  c^pcn^ 
tunities  for  reaping  the  legitimate  profits  of  indi- 
vidual initiative  in  foreign  trade  should  be  multiplied 
rather  than  restricted  by  the  new  political  arrange- 
ments and  their  necessary  results  in  the  apheres  of 
industry  and  trade.  Legitimate  budness  interests 
will  be  benefited  by  closer  co5pmticm  on  the  part  of 


the  nations  in  governkig  ooodttMins  under  whiA  the 

various  nationalists  compete. 

Often  American  capitalists  who  produce  goods  lor 
sale  abroad,  tlierdi>y  giving  employment  to  Amer- 
ican labor,  have  complained  of  the  competition  of 
foreign  manufacturers  whose  labor  force  is  paid  but  a 
fraction  of  the  American  workers'  wages.  Legisla- 
tion in  this  couatry  governing  other  conditions  of 
employment  than  the  wage  contract,  despite  the  good 
accomplished,  has  sometimes  placed  the  American 
producers  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  It  may  be  ex- 
pected that  in  matters  of  wages,  hours,  social  insur- 
ance, and  the  like,  under  the  new  forms  of  interna- 
tional cooperation,  no  lowering  of  American  stand- 
ards will  result.  Rather,  they  will  advance;  and 
the  raismg  of  standards  abroad  will  render  our  own 
aD  the  more  secure. 

World  Taaks  in  CotoiON 

Li  stiQ  other  directions  the  imblenis  of  UdKxr  in  t^ 
United  Stales  mil  have  added  significance  and  new 
rdations  to  similar  jmUems  dsewheve.  Mofe  than 
ever  before  the  tadc  of  preserving  the  woild's  peace 
will  be  shared  in  common  by  all  the  nations.  This, 
ahme^  will  exert  an  influence  of  much  weight,  not 
only  in  eliminating  conditions  whidi  may  breed  in- 
ternational difficulties,  but  in  pooling  social  progress 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  partners  in  the  gieftt  enter* 
prise  of  democratising  the  world. 

Also,  the  greatly  increased  productive  capacity  of 
the  principal  industrial  nations,  built  up  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  war,  will  further  hasten  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  the  relatively  unoccupied 
regions  of  the  world.  This,  it  may  be  exi>ected,  will 
be  accompanied  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  re- 
strictions on  voluntary  migration  which  in  the  future 
eccmoo^  ot  nations  will  be  unnecessary.  The  meas- 
ure of  refief  to  overcrowded  populaticms  thus  to  be 
affwded  win  react  favorably  upon  the  working  people 
of  the  world  in  general*  eapedally  through  the  mul- 
tiplied desnand  lor  the  {vodocts  of  thdr  toil,  and 
through  the  qppotUmiUes  for  better  understanding 
and  mutual  assistance.  Tluouf^  the  acquintion  of 
land  and  other  property  in  the  newer  countries  by 
those  who  in  their  present  environments  would  re- 
main unpossessed  of  property,  the  surest  bulwark 
against  ans«diy  yet  discoveced  will  be  strengthened. 


